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I have contrasted the fundamental principles of ‘Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Christianity, and, without entering into their peculiar 
tenets, I have shown that the practical tendency of Trinitarianism 
is to disunite the Church of Christ; to lead to Popery as the on- 
ly known provision for doctrinal certainty; and to preach ‘*anoth- 
er gospel,’ which, to us at least, is no gospel at all, and has de- 
faced the grace and glory of the original message. I have now 
to proceed to the particular views in which these principles res- 
pectively issue when applied to the examination of the Scriptures, 
and to contrast the practical tendencies of the distinguishing doc- 
trines of Unitarian and Trinitarian Christianity. ‘The Unitarians 
think that Trinitarianism, with all its dependent ideas, is not a 
system which the Scriptures would of their own accord naturally 
suggest to a free mind, examining them without prejudice or fear, 
in a spirit of confidingness in God and in truth; and that its pe- 
culiar set of notions are chiefly arrived at by inferences drawn 
from the Scriptures in the spirit of preconceived theories, and 
under the intimidation of priest-taught fears. We recognize 
nothing but the priestly spirit in all those systems whose cry is, 
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‘‘unless you believe this, and unless you believe that, you cannot 
be saved;”’ and acknowledging no salvation but that of a spirit 
morally one with God and with his Christ, salvation from super- 
stition, and salvation from sin, and salvation from unconfiding 
fears; and believing that all truth is one and from God, we con- 
fidently appeal, in confirmation of our Scriptural soundness, to 
that great and independent test of Truth which is furnished by 
the moral tendencies of doctrines. I shall aim to show that Uni- 
tarianism has more power both with the understanding and the 
heart; that the Intellect with ‘T'rinitarianism has no resource but 
to disparage, and the Reason at which F lately heard, doubtless 
not without good reasons, such melancholy scofls, (for what ean 
be more melancholy than to hear a man scoffing at Reason, and 
attempting to reason men into a contempt for Reason?) that this 
Reason, one ray of the divine mind, we enlist on the side of our 
religion and of our souls;—that the spiritual nature which 'Trin- 
itarianism insults and scorns, we contemplate with trembling rev- 
erence as made for holiness and for God;—and that the personal 
holiness and love, the Christ-like spirit and the Christ-like life 
to which Trinitarianism assigns a secondary place, this holy liv- 
ing and dying we set forth as the very salvation of the sons of 
God, the very way of spiritual safety trodden by the Forerunner 
and the Saviour, even Christ the righteous. 

[ desire to be understood to affirm nothing about the actual 
characters of those who hold views which I think unfriendly to 
the soul. The tendencies of opinions may be counteracted: but 
still wherever there is error, that is, wherever there is any thing 
not conformed to the mind of God, there there is, to the extent 
of its agency, a principle of evil, or at least of misdirection, at 
the fountain of our life, though there may also be sweetening in- 
fluences which are strong enough to neutralize its power. ‘Trin- 
itarianism does not produce all its natural fruits, though it produ- 
ces some that are sufficiently deplorable, because it is kept in 
check by the better principles of our nature, with which it is now 
in alliance. tis vain to pretend that man’s belief has no influ- 
ence upon his life and upon his soul. ‘The belief of a man is 
that which animates his sentiments, and peoples his imagination, 
and provides objects for his heart;—and if he bears no impress 
of it upon his character, it is only beeause it forms no real part 
of his spiritual existence, it is not written upon the living tablets 
of the mind. Believing then that our views of Truth, when they 
become a part of our living thoughts, woven into the spiritual 
frame and the daily food of the mind, do exercise a controlling 
influence over the whole being, itis our ardent desire to discover 
those views of the gospel which put forth most mightily this 
power over the heart, and we openly confess, that it is because 
we believe it possesses an unrivalled efficacy to save the soul, by 
bringing it into 2 holy and trustful union with God and Christ, 
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that we value unspeakably, and adhere to through all temptation 
and scorn, the faith that is in us. ‘To us it is the light, as it is 
the gift of God, and we will not abandon it, so long as it points 
Conscience to the things that are before; leads us up to God 
through the love and imitation of his Christ; speaks with heaven- 
ly serenity of grand and tranquillizing truths in moments of trial: 
and true to our spiritual connexions with Heaven, suffers our 
sins to have no peace, and our virtues no fears. 

I shall endeavor, briefly but distinctly, to bring out the prom- 
inent points of difference between Unitarian and ‘Trinitarian 
Christianity, in their moral aspects. 

And, first, Unitarianism alone puts forth the great view that the 
moral and spiritual character of the mind itself is its own recom- 
pense, its own glory, its own heaven; and that this harmony with 
God and with his Christ is not the means of salvation only, but 
salvation itself. Unitarianism alone receives the spiritual view 
of Christ that the kingdom of Heaven is within us; and works 
not for outward wages, but to make the inward soul a holy tem- 
ple for the spirit of God; that through its purified affections Jesus, 
our best type of Sdewen, may shed his own peace, and that he 
and his Father may be able to love us, and come unto us, and 
make their abode with us. Now you are aware that this quali- 
fying of ourselves for Heaven through heavenly frames of mind, 
is so prominent a part of our faith, that it is actually converted 
into a charge againstus. I heard the Unitarians charged with a 
want of gospel humility for regarding holy affections and a Christ- 
like life as the substance of the hope of Heaven; and I thought 
on the words of the Apostle—**The kingdom of God is righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.”’** ‘This is not the 
salvation so loudly vaunted by Trinitarianism. It assigns anoth- 
er office to Christ than that of leading men to God through a 
resemblance to himself. Jesus stands to ‘T'rinitarigns not princi- 
pally as the inspirer of virtue, the quickener of holiest affections, 
the guide of the heaven bound spirit; but as bearing on his own 
person the punishment due to their sins, and as performing in his 
own person the righteousness that is imputed to them, and being 
transferred, by an act of faith, makes good their claim to Heaven. 
Now these notions of Heaven regard it a3 so much property, 
which any person may purchase and transfer to another. Christ, 
by an act of self-sacrifice, becomes the purchaser of Heaven, and 
gives a right of settlement in the blessed land to every one who 
consents to regard his death as a substitution for his own punish- 
ment, and his righteousness as a substitution for his own virtues. 
There is no flattering unction that could be laid to the soul, no 
drug to stupefy its life, that could more thoroughly turn it away 
from the spiritual purposes of Jesus.t He lived that men might 
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know their own nature, and work out its glory for themselves.— 
He lived that he might rescue that nature from low views of its 
duties and its powers, by showing humanity in the image of God. 
He bore his crossthat men might look to Calvary and behold the 
moral heroism of the meekest heart when it trusts in God; with 
what serenity a filial faith can pass through the vicissitudes of 
severest trial, and take the cup from the hand of a Father, though 
he presents it from out the darkest cloud of his providence. He 
died, because Death crossed his path of Duty, and not to turn aside 
was part of his loyalty to the Spirit of Truth, ‘for this cause was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth;’’—he died that earth and heaven might 
unite their influences on the human soul treading an uninterrupted 
path to God, that its light might come from beyond the grave, 
and its hope from the peace of a world that is never troubled; 
and yet, alas! for the perversion—men are found to stand beneath 
the cross, and so far to mistake the spirit of the celestial sufferer, 
as to appropriate, to transfer to themselves, by an act of faith, its 
moral character, and to call themselves the redeemed of Chiist. 
Surely there is a “practical importance” in the Unitarian contro- 
versy, if it warns men against these notions of substitution, these 
unspiritual views of Heaven and Christ. The worst of all delu- 
sions is that which turns us away from the inward holiness, in- 
ward qualifications for Heaven, and holds out to our too-ready 
grasp some foreign, some adventitious, and intrinsic hope. It is 
right that we should rely on God, for his strength is our strength, 
and his merey our supporting hope; itis right that we should love 
and look unto Jesus, for his influences are our spiritual wealth, 
and his path our bright and beaming way; but where in Heaven 
or earth are we to rest at last, but in what God and Christ do for 
us, in the formed’character of our own souls? 

And now shall I be told, that this is claiming Heaven on the 
ground of our own merits? And how often shall we have to re- 
pel that false accusation? If by this is meant, that we deem our 
virtues to be deserving of Heaven, the charge of insanity might 
as well be laid against us, as that infinite presumption; but if itis 
meant that, to a holy spirit, and to a holy life, to a supreme love 
for the Right, the True, the Good, and to these alone, God, with 
a love that is infinite, has attached something of the blessedness 
of his ownnature; then we do hold this as the first and brightest 
of Truths, the very substance of the Gospel, the sublimest lesson 
of the Saviour’s life, shadowed by his death, only to be authenti- 
cated and glorified by his resurrection and ascension. I know of 
nothing so deeply sad as to witness the ministers of Christ ap- 
pealing for support to the lowest parts of human nature—the 
fishers of men casting out their nets, that they may take into the 
drag the most selfish passions and fears—bribing over to their 
side the terrors and the weaknesses, to which, except through 
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penitence and restoration, Unitarian Christianity dare not offer 
peace. ‘T'rinitarianism will not deal so justly and so strietly with 
sin. We are speaking of its tendencies; not of the forms it 
sometimes, nay we will say often, assumes in the higher and 
purer order of minds. It is true to the weaknesses of men; but 
false to their strength. It seems to many to save them in their 
low condition, not from it. It will not meet the soul, and tell it 
that there 1s no substitute for holiness, and that to move guilt from 
its punishment would be to move God from his throne. It takes 
that guilty soul, and instead of dealing with it truly, cleansing 
from sin, and pouring in the spirit of the life of Christ, leans it 
against the Atoning Sacrifice, and the Righteousness that cometh 
by imputation, an unhallowed and unnatural alliance, to make that 
glorious virtue an easy retreat for guilt, and the holy Jesus a 
‘‘Minister of Sin.’’* *'I'hey have healed the hurt of my people 
slightly, saying, Peace, peace, where there is no peace.”’t 

And if we value Unitarianism for what we feel to be the effica- 
cy of its views in regard to the offices of Christ, we value it even 
more, for its views of God, and for the connexions it gives us 
with his spirit. Piety is the noblest distinction, the richest hap- 
piness, the purest fountain of the soul; and we love, without 
measure, the faith that nurtures it most strongly. We feel our 
affections to be drawn towards one God and Father with a single- 
ness and intensity, that we believe would be impossible, if the 
heart was to be distributed among three objects, or distracted by 
a confused conception of a tri-personal God. We boast an un- 
divided worship, and an undivided Temple, where all the soul’s 
devotion centres upon one Father. His spirit was with us when 
we knew not the power that was exciting our irrepressible joy; 
and though He has led us through his ways of discipline, we 
knew it was the same hand that had guided our early steps; He 
has met our souls when they were abroad through Nature, and 
touched them with his breathing Spirit; He has pursued us into 
our solitudes, and, in our more solemn moments of penitence and 
suffering; He has made us to see light in darkress, mercy in trial, 
and to drink of the deepest fountains of life; His compassion has 
mercifully cooled the burning shame of our guiltiest confessions, 
and saved us through fear and weakness by heavenly hope; His 
peace has descended upon all our aspirations, and shielded their 
feebleness from blight and death;—and, throughout this varied 
experience, there was but one voice speaking to the heart; the 
pressure of one hand on the pulses of life; one God revealing 
himself to the spirits of his children. Whatever is delightful in 
the Universe, whatever is pure in earthly joy, whatever is touch- 
ing in Jesus, whatever is profoundly peaceful in a holy spirit, are 
to us the splendors of one God, the gifts of one Father; bonds 
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upon the heart, uniting it to one spiritual and everlasting Friend. 
We do not profess that our Piety has glowed with the intensity 
of these mingling fires, but we feel that there is a power of mo- 
tive drawing us to the love of one God, which no other The- 
ology may lay claim to. 

But the “practical importance” of our views of God consists 
not merely in that Unity of being, through which all the devo- 
tion of the soul is poured into one central affection; it affects also 
the unity of his Character, the moral perfections of the source 
of Piety. We reject that faith which represents the moral gov- 
ernment in nature to impeach the Impartiality of our Heavenly 
Father. We believe that the same God who sends his sun and 
his rain upon the evil and upon the just, is willing to shed the 
dew of his blessing upon the hearts of all his children. We re- 
joice to overlook the vain and perishable distinctions of time; to 
believe that all the human family, partakers of one spirit, meet 
in the love of the universal Father; that God in heaven is no 
respecter of persons; and that the humblest and most neglected 
of his children may rise into hallowed intercourse with the infi- 
nite spirit. We protest with a strong abhorrence against the 
dreadful views which are given of God’s inability to forgive, 
of the Justice of the Father horribly satisfied by the substitution 
of the innocent for the sins of the guilty. We profess to have 
no hope either in time or in eternity, but in the unclouded good- 
ness of Him who sitteth on Heaven’s throne and reigneth over 
all. And if these things may be, and yet God be good, it is a 
goodness we do not understand and eannot ealculate upon, and 
the pillars of our faith are shaken in all the reliances of futurity. 
We do not enter now into the scriptural evidence for or against 
these doctrines—that will be done in other parts of this course; 
our present concern is with the question, which of these views is 
the most calculated to nourish piety, to kindle within us a warm, 
unselfish, and intelligible love of God. We meet in the world 
the children of one Parent, with the same souls, the same hopes, 
the same capacities for joy; with the same God to comfort their 
sorrows and to guard their happiness; breathing on them the same 
holy and inspiring influences; leading them to the same Saviour, 
and beckoning them to the same Heaven; and our love for God 
and our fellowship with man thus mingle intimately in the same 
heart and shed through it the serene and blissful light of a full, 
radiant, and unclouded Piety. The spiritual influences of Uni- 
tarianism thus lead toa supreme love and veneration for God by 
exhibiting the Holiness, the Forgivingness, and the all embracing 
Impartiality of the Divine Character, without a stain upon their 
brightness and their purity. 

We believe that there is in the spirit of these views a peculiar 
power to excite an interest in the souls of our brethren; to give 
an expansive spirit of humanity; to make us feel that we are 
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bound by the holiest of ties; united in the purposes of one Fath- 
er; children of the same God, and educating for the same desti- 
nies. Wherever we cast our eyes they fall upon God’s everlast- 
ing ones. In the humblest we see the future immortal; and in 
the proudest we can seeno more. We believe that God made 
every living soul that it might become pure, virtuous and blessed; 
we believe that his eye of watchful care is never removed from 
it; we believe that He never abandons it, that He accompanies it 
in all its wanderings, and that He will ultimately lead it by his 
own awful yet merciful discipline, in this world or in the next, in 
safety to Himself—and we dare not to scorn the spirit which God 
is tending and which He purposes ultimately to save. 

And with this belief at our hearts, we wonder that there is not 
more heroism in the cause of the human soul; we wonder that 
the noblest of all philanthropy, that which seeks the realization of 
Christian states of character, is so rare among men; that there is 
so little of a strong and yearning love drawing us towards sinniug 
and suffering man; that souls are permitted to slumber and die 
without an awakening voice; that our hearts are not stirred with- 
in us when we look to the awful and neglected wastes of human 
ignorance and sin, and reflect that through each guilty bosom, and 
each polluted home there might breathe the purity and the peace 
of Christ. We despair of none. We believe that the guiltiest 
may be turned from their iniquities and saved. We believe that 
God works by human means and expects our aid. We believe 
that the fire of heaven is still smouldering, and that aspark might 
light it into undying flame; and we are sure that the end of this 
faith is love unwearied, which ovght to assume more earnest forms 
of interest for our nature, and to vent itself in purer efforts for its 
highest good. Others may defend themselves by casting the 
whole burden upon God; may point in despair to the hopeless 
condition of man’s heart; wait for fire from heaven to come down 
and stir the sinner’s soul; and having thus “looked upon’ the 
moral sufferer may pass by upon the other side; but with us there 
is but one duty; to give to him, to pour the spirit of Jesus into 
his wounded heart, to lay upon ourselves his burdens, and to toil 
for his restitution as a brother immortal. The ‘practical impor- 
tance,”’ then, of Unitarianism as contrasted with Trinitarianism 
is in this—that it tends to penetrate our hearts with a deeper spi- 
rit of Christian love; to give us hope and interest in our nature; 
to call out the highest efforts of the spirit of humanity; and to 
supply us with lofty motive for emulating the self-sacrifice of 
Jesus. 

We think, further, thatin our views of God, of Christ, and of 
human nature, we have a peculiar encouragement for the person- 
al virtues, a peculiar demand for individual holiness. We have 
already alluded to the force and distinctness with which we teach 
that the greatest work of Christ is in giving inward power, strength 
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of purpose to the soul; and that there is no salvation except 
where the purity, the freedom, and the love of Heaven are grow- 
ing in the heaven-bound heart; but we also recognize peculiar 
claims upon us in the conviction which we hold so sacred that 
our righteous Father has created us with a nature capable of 
knowing and of doing His Will. Others may cast the odium of 
human sins upon human inability, and thus at last throw down 
their burdens at the doorof their God; but as for us, we can only 
bow our heads in sorrow and ask the forgiveness of Heaven.— 
We believe that God has united us by no necessity with sin; we 
deny altogether the incapacity of man todo the will of God; we 
feel that there are energies within us which, if but called out in- 
to the living strife, would overcome all the resistance of tempta- 
tion; we hear a deep voice issuing from the soul and witnessed 
to by Christ, calling us to holiness and promising us peace;— 
and with God's seal thus set upon our nature, and God's voice 
thus calling to the kindred spirit within, why are we not found 
farther upon the path of Christ, and brightening unto the perfect 
man! 

For, alas! there is not only energy and holy motive in this lofty 
conviction, there are also the elements of a true and deep humili- 
ty. If the glory of our souls is marred it is our own work. If 
the spirit of God is quenched within us, we have ourselves ex- 
tinguished it. If we have gained but little advancement upon 
Heaven’s way, we have wasted and misdirected immortal pow- 
ers. Elevation of purpose, and true humility of mind, the hu- 
mility that looks upwards to Christ and God, and bows in shame, 
are thus brought together in the Unitarian’s faith, as they are by 
no other form of Christianity. I know it is said, with a strange 
blindness, that this doctrine of the incapacity of man to know and 
do the will of God is rejected by Unitarianism because it rebukes 
our pride; but no—it suffers man to be a sinner without hurting 
his pride; it transfers the disgrace from the individual to the race; 
and that, on the other hand, is the humbling picture which repre- 
sents oursins not of our inheritance but of our choice, the volun- 
tary agent of evil degrading a spirit made in the image of God, 
pouring the burning waters of corruption into a frail though noble 
nature, until the crystal vessel is stained and shattered. ‘*Preach 
unto me smooth things, and prophesy deceits,” is the demand of 
the less spiritual partsof man, and Trinitarianism is certainly the 
Preacher whose views of sin fall softly on enervated souls. 

We cannot conclude without alluding, however generally, to 
the practical importance of our views of the future life. We be- 
lieve that the fitness of the soul for Heaven, its oneness with God 
and Christ, will form the measure of its joy; and that the thou- 
sand varieties of goodness will each be consigned to its appropriate 
place in the allotments of happiness. We believe that the glory 
of Heaven will brighten for ever as the character is perfected 
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under the influences of Heaven, and that to this growing excel- 
lence there is nolimitorend. We believe that even in the future 
there is diseipline for the soul; that even for the guiltiest there 
may be processes of redemption; and that the stained spirit may 
be cleansed as by fire. We believe that this view of a strict and 
graduated retribution exerts a more quickening, personal, realiz- 
ing power than that of Eternal torments which no heart believes, 
which no man trembles to conceive; where the iniquity which is 
to be visited with such an awful punishment becomes a shifting 
line which every sinner moves beyond himself; until Heaven 
itself is profaned, and all its sacredness violated and encroached 
upon by those who feel that it would be infinite injustice to 
plunge them into an Eternity so unutterably dreadful, but who 
have been taught to believe that to escape this Hell is to be sure 
of Heaven. 

Now our present objection to this doctrine of eternal punish 
ment is the practical one that it has no moral power. It does not 
come close enough to truth and justice to take a hold of the con- 
science, and so instead of binding and constraining, it is inopera- 
tive and lax. ‘The fact is, it is not practically believed. It is 
too monstrous to be realized. Where, we ask, are the fruits of 
this appalling doctrine, which is everywhere preached? One 
would suppose that its dreadfulness would keep the tempted spirit 
in constant alarm. I know that it occasions misery to the timid, 
to the sensitive, to the feeble of nerve, that is, just to those who 
require the purer and gentler influences of religion to give them 
trust in God; but what sinner has it alarmed? what guilty heart 
hag it made curdle with terror? what seared conscience has been 
scared from evil by the shriek of woe coming up from the depths 
of the everlasting torture? No; these are not the influences that 
convert sin. ‘They are not believed or realized, and yet they 
displace from the thoughts those definite views of the future 
which would have power to move and save the soul. The right- 
eous allotments with which God will award the joys and sorrows 
of the future; the character of the individual mind when it first 
appears for judgment; the value of every moment of present time 
in assigning us our first station in immortality; the exact right- 
eousness in which every variety of character shall have its gra- 
duated place on the scale of recompense; the appalling thought 
of every separate spirit standing before God just as the last effort 
of convulsed nature dismissed it from the body;—the trifler in his 
levity, the drunkard with his idiot look, the murJerer with the 
blood-stains on his soul—and the sainted spirit passing on the 
breath of prayer from the outer to the inner Court of God’s pre- 
sence;—these, the solemn distinctions of that awful world, are 
all lost, because of that common Hell into whose abyss unawed 
Conscience hurls her fears, and then forgets the infinite gradua- 
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tions of punishment that still remain to pour dread recompense on 
evil at the award of a retributive God. 

‘These are some objections urged against these views ef the 
practical importance of Unitarianism to which I must now give 
brief and emphatic answers. 

i. It is said that Unitarianism generates no love to Christ: and 
the reason assigned is, that as we reject the primal curse of origi- 
nal sin, we have not so much to be forgiven, and consequently not 
equal obligation to love; for to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little. Now in our view forgiveness is of God, in whom 
Trinitarians find no forgiveness, and Christ is the image of our 
Father in Heaven, and we love him who leads us into that pure 
and blissful presence, and in whose face we have the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, full of grace and truth. We 
love Jesus for what he is to our souls, and not for the theological 
fiction, that he took off a disqualification which our God laid on. 
We love all holy and good beings for the same reasons, that they 
strengthen in our nature the springs of goodness and unselfish 
love, and lift us into fellowship with themselves; and therefore 
we love God supremely, and next to God, him who through 
self-devotion and perfect filial trust preserved the moral lineaments 
of Heaven, of a mind harmonized with providence, against the 
weaknesses and through the temptations of this humanity, whose 
tremblings we know so well, and whose fallings away in our- 
selves from the higher impulses of God, have taught us the love 
and veneration for him who made it bear the likeness of Heaven, 
and, through its trials and its shrinkings, realized perfection.— 
The moral estimate that would proportion our love te Christ, not 
to his own fitness to inspire love, to the heavenly benevolence 
that breathed through his own life and death, but to the selfish 
measure of the outward benefits received, can be equalled in the 
confusion and impurity of its moral ideas only by another moral 
judgment pronounced upon the same occasion—that the guilt of 
the Jews, when they crucified Jesus, must be estimated and mea- 
sured in proportion as Jesus was man or God. ‘This certainly is 
quite consistent with the Trinitarian scheme, that guilt can be 
contracted unknowingly; but who will set right this utter igno- 
rance of tbe primitive ideas of morality? What spectres of the 
thirteenth century rise before us when we listen to these concep- 
tions—of God dying under the hands of his creatures; and of 
their guilt, by some process, (not moral, but metaphysical,) be- 
coming infinite because the sufferer was infinite, though they 
knew it not, and believed themselves to be crucifying the man 
Jesus! It is only further proof that the Atonement and its allied 
ideas tends to confuse in the minds that receive it the fundamen- 
tal perceptions of Right and Wrong. 

2. It is said that Unitarianism leads to infidelity: and the proof 
assigned is that those whom Trinitarianism makes sceptics, find 
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with us ideas of Christ and Christianity with which they have 
sympathies. We intercept the minds whom they have driven 
from Belief; we present our serene and perfect image of Duty and 
of God to minds wearied and perplexed with views of Religion 
which are felt to be too coarse for their own nature and therefore 
infinitely unworthy of the spirit of God; but because they leave 
the Church, that Christian Jerusalem, and come to sit at the feet 
of Jesus in our humble Bethany, where at least he is loved pure- 
ly and for himself;—then this is Infidelity, and we who stay the 
wanderer, and retain him within the fold, are called producers of 
unbelief. ‘The spirit of Jesus said, ‘he that is not against us is 
for us.” The spirit of Trinitarianism says, ‘‘he that is not for us 
is against us.’ It wassaid that the spirit of infidelity is the spirit 
of this age. I only ask, if this isso, could there bea more prac- 
tical condemnation of that system, and of that Chureh, which 
sways all the religious influences of the country; and whose re- 
presentations of Christ and of Christianity, the universally pre- 
vailing ones, have produced the religious character of these times? 
If there is Infidelity in the land, it is mainly the recoil from Or- 
thodoxy. 

3. It is said that Unitarianism encourages the pride of human 
Reason. Now I shall answer this very briefly, because any 
lengthened exposure would necessarily take the form of sarcasm. 
Whose Reason is it that we oppose when we reject Trinitarian- 
ism? ‘Trrinitarians say that it is the Reason of God. But how 
do they know this? Because they are sure that they know the 
Mind of God as it is revealed in the Scriptures; and they are sure 
that weare in error. . Infallibility again! So that to oppose their 
interpretation of the Scriptures, is to set up our own Reason 
against the Reason of God. Now I ask, in all simplicity, Can 
they who say these things have taken the trouble to clear their 
own ideas? If there is any pride of Reason, on which side does 
it lie? ‘They first identify their own sense of the Scriptures with 
God’s sense, and then they eharge other men with the pride of 
Reason, for not bowing down their minds to God, having first 
taken it for granted that their Reason and God’s Reason are one 
and the same. Look again to the uncertain doctrines which they 
deduce from the Seriptures by processes of inference, sometimes 
technical and sometimes mystical, and say, does the world afford 
a more marked exemplification of the pride of human Reason, 
than the absolute confidence with which these doubtful conclusions 
are reeeived, and not only that, but pressed upon men, as the 
exact meaning of God, at the peril of their eternal Salvation?— 
What do these divines rest upon when they deduce from the 
Scriptures their essentials of Christianity? ‘Their own reason- 
ings. And yet they will tell you, that to differ from them, is to 
oppose your own Reason to the mind of God. I ask, hereafter 
in this controversy, Should not this matter of the pride of human 
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reason be a weapon of attack in our hands, an accusation against 
T’rinitarians, instead of a charge which Unitarians are to answer? 
We have too long, in this and many other matters, stood upon the 
defensive. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say once more, that though we 
think T'rinitarian views of man’s connexions with God injurious 
to Christian perfection, inasmuch as they throw the minds which 
receive them out of harmony with the realities of God, and must 
therefore undergo future correction and re-adjustment, still our 
strongest objections to the ‘Trinitarian scheme is the fundamental 
one that it is based upon principles of exclusiveness, upon the 
indispensable conditions of a narrow and technical creed, and that 
thus it is the parent and fomenter of all those dissensions and 
practical evils in religion which these times witness and deplore. 
How many has orthodoxy persecuted into a hatred for the very 
name of religion? In how many minds has it darkened, or mix- 
ed up with the most incongruous associations, the beautiful image 
of Christ, destroying its healing and persuasive power? O! wh 
should it be, except for this ‘Trinitarian scheme of an Exclusive 
Salvation, that Religion should be directing her whole energies to 
the support of creeds, instead of going about doing good, and 
with her heavenly spirit entering into conflict with the moral evils 
that afilict society, and degrade man, and rebel against God?— 
Why is it, that instead of this, we have a distinet class of suffer- 
ings, that go under the name of religious evils? Why is it that 
we are here holding controversy with our fellow Christians, in- 
stead of uniting our spirit and our strength to work the works of 
Christ? We wage not this controversy for the purpose of aiding 
a sect; but we wageit, todo what we can to expose and put down 
universally the sectarian spirit. 





THE ORPHAN NOT FATHERLESS. 


‘The golden sun was shining, 

The flowerets bright and gay 

O’er shrubs and green grass twining, 
‘T'was a glorious summer day. 

The glad air, cool and free, 

Made the forest leaves to quiver 

As I hied me down the path 

To the brink of the darksome river. 
Right joyful then was I 

Mid these happy things to bide; 
When hark! that voice, a sigh, 
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**Would to God I had died.”’ 
Ah! what unhappy one 

Can wish this day to die; 

When earth ‘neath the bright sun 
Sends forth such melody? 
Down, down in yonder valley, 
Under that old maple tree 

Sits a fair young boy, and weeping, 
Tis a sight full sad to see. 

Now tell me, gentle child, 

Tell me, what aileth thee? 

In these lone woodlands wild, 
All things are gay but thee. 

He raised his blue eyes mild 
And looked so piteously, 

Then said—poor orphan child! 
‘-'There’s no one cares for me. 
‘*My parents are in heaven, 
‘“They’ve left me all alone, 

‘‘My heart it feels so lonely 
‘‘For I loved them, and they’re gone.” 
Now tell me, my fair child, 

Sure none would do thee ill? 
‘*No, they’re all kind to me, 
‘*But yet I’m lonely still. 

‘‘T have no friend to love, 
“Stranger, wilt thou love me?”’ 
My heart I thought would break 
To see him weep so bitterly. 

[ sat down by his side, 

‘Took his small hand in mine. 
Look up my boy to the blue sky, 
See’st thou the bright sun shine? 
Look! through the leafy boughs, 
The rays pour warm and bright, 
And birds and blossoms gay 
Drink in, that gladsome light, 
Who made those creatures small? 
Who watches o’er their joy? 
Will not the God who guides them all 
Love the poor orphan boy? 
Thou art not all alone, 

Thou hast a friend above, 

A father ever by thy side, 

One whose blessed name is love. 
‘“‘Yes, of a God in heaven 

‘I’ve sometimes heard them tell, 
“Stranger, I do remember now, 
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«‘My father loved him well. 

‘To him I’ve knelt in prayer, 
‘‘Beside my mother’s knee. 

‘But, say, with love as deep as mine, 
‘‘Will that great God love me?”’ 

Ali yes, my child, far deeper 

Than aught that thou can’st give, 
That love for aye surrounds you, 
Tis the life wherein you live. 

Then on the green turf kneeling, 
Eyes raised,—in accents wild 

He murmured, ‘‘Heavenly father, 
‘‘Am I indeed thy child? 

‘‘Oh father! only love me, 

‘‘And for thee my life I’ll spend, 
**-Yes, now I know he hears me, 
“Joy! joy! I’ve found a friend.” 
When we long for friends to love us, 
With a love that passes measure, 
When our heart’s warm affections 
Would pour out their goiden treasure, 
Earth has no room to hold them, 

We must garner them above, 

‘Then alone they’re truly living, 

For the spirit’s life is leve. M. 





THE JEW AND THE CHRISTIAN. 


A FRAGMENT. 





“Christian,” replied the Jew, ‘cease your vain en- 
deavors to draw me from the faith of my forefathers. The God 
whom I adore, is one God—the great ‘{ am;’ yours is three 
Gods.”"—Here the Christian was proceeding to explain. 
«Listen tome,”’ resumed the Jew. ‘Human knowledge reacheth 
not the throne of the Most High, neither can Jehovah be known 
but by his attributes. From his works, judge of the Architect.— 
Behold the globe which we inhabit. Here, wherever we turn 
our eyes, all is full of animationg—the Earth, the Sea, the Air— 
all teeming with sentient beings of various shapes, forms and 
dimensions, from the great Behemoth down to the microscopic 
animalcule, fifty thousand of which donot equal the size of a mite. 
Not a spot of ground—not a drop of water—not a leaf of the 
forest, but what is swarming with millions of inhabitants, invisi- 
ble to the unassisted eye; yet each formed with a mouth, stomach, 
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eyes and other organs for the performance of animal functions— 
all enjoying existence—all pursuing the various ends for whieh 
they were created. 

If, from the manifestations of the infinite wisdom and intelli- 
gence displayed in the globe which we inhabit, we raise our view 
to those which are no doubt inhabited by other intelligent beings, 
we are overwhelmed, bewildered and utterly confounded by the 
vastness of the design. 

The nearest world to our earthis the Moon. Viewed through 
a good telescope, a scenery nearly similar to ours presents itself. 
But the most conspicuous object for its brilliancy and grandeur, 
that more particularly attracts our ‘notice, is the Sun—a body 
whose immense capacity could contain a million of worlds as 
large as ours. Around this luminary, the centre of our planetary 
system, revolve a hundred worlds, (including the Satellites and: 
Comets,) many of them greatly surpassing ours in magnitude-— 
Behold that bright speck, searcely visible in the heavens. (Jupi- 
ter.) What is it? A majestic world, fourteen hundred times 
larger than ours, capable of containing, on tts broad surface, all 
the multitudinous host of human beings that have existed on oar 
Earth since the Creation of man, and ahundred fold more super- 
added! See Venus, the morning and evening Star, nearly as 
large as our earth, whirling round the Sun at the rate of seventy- 
six thousand mites an hour; and that other world still nearer the 
Sun, (Mercury,) flying through space with the awful velocity of 
eighteen hundred miles in a minute! 

Such is part of our planetary system. And what is this sys- 
tem, this sum of ours with his hundred circumvolving orbs, when 
compared to that portion—perhaps only but a small portion—of 
Jehovah’s works, which comes within the reach of human vision? 
.A mere atom in the visible universe—a particle of creation so 
diminutive, that its total annihilation would scarcely be discernible 
to a spectator, whose visual range could grasp the hitherto dis- 
covered productions of the Eternal Mind. 

Yonder small scintillation, scarcely perceptible in the firma- 
ment, (the Star Lyra) what is it? A Sun, fifty-four thousand 
times larger than ours.*—And at what an immense distanee, too! 
At such a distance, that a cannon ball projected from the earth, 
and flying at the rate of five hundred miles an hour, would not 
reach the nearest fixed star in four millions of years! 

Of such suns, at immeasurable distances from us and from each 
other, and of various magnitudes, upward of eighty millions have 
already been discovered by the indefatigable perseverance of As- 
tronomers. And what can these suns be?—Gems to gaze upon? 
No. God createth nothing in vain. ‘They must then be the res- 
pective centres of millions and myriads of millions of revolving 





* According to Sir William Herschell’s computation. 
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worlds—worlds inhabited like ours with sensitive and intellectual 
natures, of various orders and gradations—worlds to which, per- 
haps—after the termination of this our first stage of being, this 
dawn of our existence—our disembodied spirits shall be wafted 
—and these, undergoing new trials, and rising to still higher and 
higher scenes, as our intellectual and moral powers continue to 
advance nearer and nearer to perfection—we shall, at last, be en- 
abled to contemplate the immediate presence of the Deity, and to 
repose in the peaceful enjoyment of never-ending beatitude!—_ 
‘‘Great and marvellous are thy works’’—(breathed forth the pious 
Jew, in adoration,)—**Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty! Who can, by searching, find out God? Who 
can find out the Almighty to perfection?” 

‘‘And now, Christian,’? resumed the Jew, ‘‘is it possible for 
me to believe that the Eternal Mind, who willed into existence 
so many myriads of worlds, should vouchsafe to sacrifice a 
portion of his own God-head for the salvation of the inhabi- 
tants of this diminutive mansion of ours, which, compared to 
the universal creation, is no bigger than a grain of sand on the 
sea-shore?”’ 

‘To which the Christian replied. ‘*Descendant of Abraham, 
of Isaac and Jacob, I say not that Jesus of Nazareth was the very 
God. No truly enlightened and unprejudiced Chrisiian will make 
such an assertion. Even Jesus himself never did—But I do say, 
that Jesus was the Messiah—the Messenger of glad tidings—the 
Revealer of those moral laws which God enacted when he crea- 
ted man, and which man had so miserably disgraced—and that 
he, and he alone who obeys these laws, as enacted by ihe Crea- 
tor and revealed by Jesus—be he outwardly a Jew or a Gentile, 
a Mahommedan or a Heathen—is worthy to be called a follower 
of Christ—a Christian.”’ 





“THE GOD OF CHRISTIANS.” 


“The God of Christians, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the 
Eloihim, the Jehovah” —Bishop Chase’s Address to the Illinois 
Episcopal Convention, June, 1839. 

We had hoped that Unitarians had dived-down the stale slan- 
der that they do not worship “the God of Christians.’’ It had 
seemed to us that a better spirit had sprung up in the hearts of 
our religious brethren, (alas! might we not say enemies?) who 
differ from us in opinion, as to the nature of God. We had flat- 
tered ourselves that the world began to think us Christians, and 
good practical Christians besides. At the east, the loud-mouthed 
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anathemas of the ‘Evangelical’? had been hushed, perhaps as 
mueh by reason of our growing strength, as of any increase of 
their charity—and we supposed that we might now, without arro- 
gance, humbly claim for our denomination the Christian name. 
But it seems that a little of the old leaven of uncharitableness 
still survives, and that the dignitaries of the Anglo-American 
Church are among those who either ignorantly or maliciously 
vilify us. 

The Right Reverend Prelate who presides with so much ability 
over the destinies of the infant diocese of Illinois, in a late ad- 
dress to the Convention of that State, took occasion to refer to 
the Theological School lately founded by him at a place called 
‘‘Robin’s Nest,’’ and in the course of his remarks, he stated the 
purposes for which the Institution had been founded. One of 
those purposes appears to have been to educate ‘persons of all 
liberal professions in the arts and sciences, provided they be wil- 
ling to be taught the religion of the God of Christians, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, the Elohim, the Jehovah.’’ This is sure- 
ly a most ‘catholic system of exclusion—the unhappy Unitarian 
youth of Illinois cannot it seems derive any benefit from this 
most potential “Jubilee College’ (Phebus! what a name!) be- 
cause forsooth they are not willing to be taught the religion of 
“tthe God of Christians, Father, Son and Holy Ghost.’’ Poor 
benighted outcasts! they are not worthy to set their unhallowed 
feet upon the consecrated grounds, ‘the large domain,’’ belong- 
ing to the embryo College. We earnestly hope that Cambridge* 
will not feel bound to retaliate, and exclude from her classic halls 
those who do not worship the God of Christians, ‘‘one God, 
even the Fatuer.’’ We should deplore such a measure exceed- 
ingly, and we call upon the trustees of that venerable Institution, 
to keep cool on the occasion. 

The ground assumed by the Bishop of Illinois does not evince 
any great advance of religious liberality. It strikes us that those 
who so often implore the Almighty to deliver them ‘from envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness,”’ might be expected, 
at least in their public acts, to give evidence that the solemn 
prayer so often put up to heaven, is not mere lip-service. 

We do not wish to magnify the matter in hand—itis perhaps a 
very small matter. “*Jubilee College” is certainly nothing re- 
markable in itself—still less is it of consequence to Unitarians. 
It is the principle to which we object, and it is to be feared that 
the system of exclusion and proscription may be carried out in 
all its forms by the Episcopal Establishment in Illinois. 





* Cambridge University is not a Unitarian Institution, nor a Trinitarian one 
either, though efforts have been frequent, to make her so. Students attend at 
whatever Church of any denomination they choose. May Sectarianism never 
curse her. 


Vout. VII—69. 
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We respect the Episcopal Church for many things. We honor 
the christian spirit manifested by their system of free Baptism. 
We respect their toleration of open communion—their calm and 
temperate method of teaching their doctrine—their opposition to 
wild and fanatical religious excitement—the courteous deportment 
and learning of their clergy. But while we cheerfully bear wit- 
ness of their many virlues, we cannot overlook the several points 
in their system which appear to us objectionable. We dislike 
that arrogant, self-sufficient spirit which boldly asserts that the 
Episcopal Chureh is the only true and Apostolic Church. ‘This 
savors of the old Romish claim to infallibility, and it does not 
appear altogether modest in feebie men to make such lofty pre- 
tensions. We dislike their aristoeratic and arbitrary system of 
church governmeut, and their exclusiveness in the pulpit. So 
much we may notice upon the surface of things. ‘Their doc- 
trines we cannot now discuss—but we will observe in passing 
that a Liturgy which styles “the God of Christians” ‘T'rrniry,” 
a name purely of human invention, and repudiated both by Cal- 
vin and Luther, embodies at least one absurdity. 

Butlet us ask, who is ‘the God of Christians?”’ Is He “the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob?”’ If so, he is one 
God. Is He ‘‘the ong only living and true God?’ Then is he 
one God. Is He ‘the God and Father of Jesus Christ?” We 
worship the same God. Is He, as the Bishop asserts, ‘the Eloi- 
him, the Jehovah?”’ If so, he is, (we had almost said) peculiar- 
ly one God. For it is in the light presented by these terms that 
we recognise and reverence the Almighty. Unto us “the Lord 
our God is onE Lord’’—the Eloihim, the Jehovah—the same who 
was taught by the Prophets and revealed by the Saviour—the 
same wliom the Jews of old worshipped, and who is still wor- 
shipped by the wandering remnant of God’s chosen people. If 
the aneient Hebrews worshipped a ‘'Tri-une” God, (O! most 
unscriptural and senseless word!) is it not rational to suppose 
that their descendants in a direct line, and who retain the forms 
of worship and religious belief of their fore-fathers in the most 
minute particulars, would have preserved at least some tradition 
of a circumstance so all-essential? Yet does there not exist even 
a tradition of any such fact, and the Jewg of the present day 
worship the same Deity, whom Jesus and the Prophets adored, 
even the Eloihim, the Jehovah. If there be truth in the Bible, 
such is the God of Christians. The Scriptures do not once de- 
elare that he is ‘*Father. Son, and Holy Ghost’’—that he is 
‘Trinity’ or ‘trinity in unity,” or ‘unity in trinity’’—and surely 
we are not authorised to invest our Creator with attributes not 
taught in Scripture. Away with the doctrine which shall assert 
that the God of Christians is other than the God revealed in the 
Gospel. Admitting that the doctrine of the Trinity may be true, 
still, if we reject it, and worship the God revealed in the Scrip- 
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ture according to our honest understanding, we do emphatically 
worship ‘the God of Christians.” We worship the mighty 
Being who created all things by the power of his will, we wor- 
ship the good and merciful Parent who loves and saves us—and 
of a truth he is the **God of Christians’? whether he be “*Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost” or the ong Jehovah. 

It surprises us that Unitarians can bear so patiently the re- 
proaches which ignorance and fanaticism so constantly livap up- 
on them. It is not for lack of weapons that they strike not the 
avenging blow. How readily could the tide of invective be re- 
turned? Suppose for example, that we should assert that ‘T'rinita- 
rians do not worship the **God of Christians’’—that they worship 
Gods of their own invention, that they are Heathens, Pantheists, 
Platonists—that they follow the dictation of a Council of the 
Romish Church, in their views of the Deity—that they worship 
‘the unknown God,”’ so shrouded in mystery, so confusedly 
made up, that they cannot define him, nor prove his existence.— 
All this, and much more we might say, but we should be unwor- 
thy followers of him “in whom was found no guile,’’ who, 
‘‘when he was reviled, reviled not again,’ if we should give ut- 
terance to sentiments so unworthy and unchristian. 

Why will Christians so far forget the precepts of their master? 
Why will the Ministers of the Cross, who have the means of 
learning the truth, resort to slander in the hope of dissuading mer 
from investigating or even listening to our tenets? Strange te 
say, the very denominations who now assail us, are those who 
have heretofore been branded as heretics and schismatics. ‘*Af- 
ter the manner which men call heresy, worship I the God of my 
Fathers,’ said St. Paul. Ever thus do we worship—and thus 
have those who now revile us, worshipped. Every innovation 
upon the system of belief which grew up and was forced upon 
the world during the dark ages, has been met with the cry of 
‘cheresy, heresy.’’ ‘hose who took the first step, were denoun- 
ced and anathematized by those who held fast the ancient system 
—while those who made farther advances in religious truth, were 
assailed and hunted down, not so much by the ancient Church, 
as by those who had seceded from her. ‘The early Reformers, 
with few exceptiogs, seem to have supposed that the little light 
which dawned upon their minds after the lapse of benighted ages, 
was in truth the great light ‘‘shining unto the perfect day.’”’— 
While they combatted the claim to infallibility, set up by the 
Romish Chureh, they were pretending to the same fallacy them- 
selves. ‘Thus the Reformer, John Calvin, inthe plenitude of his 
Evangelical zeal and power, caused the death of the Unitarian 
Reformer, Michael Servetus. ‘Thus in modern times the bitter- 
est persecutors of Unitarians, are the very Protestants who at a 
former day were visited by the terrible anathemas of the Church 
of Rome. 
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We would not have it supposed that we in any way wish to 
silence our opponents in condemning our actual doctrines. We 
are more than willing that those doctrines should be assailed with 
all the force of argument which ean be brought against them— 
for, honestly and fervently believing them to be true, we court 
investigation, knowing that the truth will bear the light, and gain 
strength by discussion. God forbid that we should wish to stifle 
honest opposition. If we err, we wish to have it proved, and 
we will readily acknowledge our errors. But what we object to 
and solemnly protest against, in the name of ‘the God of Chris- 
tians,”’ is the system of misrepresentation and fraud resorted to 
by our adversaries. While we pity, we must also condemn the 
paltry artifices devised to injure us. ‘The age in which we live, 
affords no apology for such conduet—ignorance cannot be plead- 
ed in extenuation of it. Wherever the art of printing is known, 
books ean be obtained, setting forth the nature of our belief.— 
Some of the advocates of our faith, (thanks be to God!) are not 
unknown to fame in any part of the civilized world, and their 
writings are accessible to all who will take the trouble to ask for 
them. We honestly believe that the men who condemn us un- 
heard, or who after hearing, deliberately misrepresent us, will be 
held accountable hereafter for such sins, whether of omission or 
commission. Much may be forgiven the mere worldly contro- 
versialist; but he who wilfully deceives his brethren in that great 
controversy which concerns the souls of men—he who would 
cheat his fellow creatures of the veiy bread of life, for the sake 
of a paltry argument, will not be held guiltless by a righteous 
God. Yet it can be proved that Christians—aye, Protestant 
Christians—are in the constant habit of bearing false witness 
against us. Do those remember the terms in which the Scrip- 
ture speaks of ‘false accusers?”? Do they remember that he 
only shall abide in the tabernacle of the Lord who ‘speaketh the 
truth in his heart?””—*who back-biteth not with his tongue, nor 
doeth evil to his neighbor, nor taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbor?’ If these truths be not forgotten, or unheeded, how 
shall we explain the unceasing vituperation of our most Chris- 
tian brethren? Can they prove that we are Infidels, ‘and worse 
than Infidels” as they are pleased to assere? Can they prove 
that we deny ‘‘the Lord that bought us?’ as they cantingly asse- 
verate? Can they prove these things more clearly than we could 
prove that they are pagans, pantheists and platonists in disguise? 
that they ‘deny’ their Redeemer before men in word and deed? 
On the contrary, is not the whole current of Unitarian practice 
inclined toward the strongest faith? Do not the writings of 
Lardner, Priestley, Channing, and others, present the strongest 
bulwark of the Christian faith! Have not these and other emi- 
nent Unitarians done as much for the defence of Christian truth, 
as any equal number of Trinitarians? It cannot be denied—and 
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yet these very men are gravely charged with being ‘Infidels,’ 
who do not worship ‘the God of Christians.”’ 

So long as our doctrines are learnt from our enemies, and the 
enemies of truth, we may expect to be misunderstood. Let the 
impartial and unprejudiced drink of the waters of truth at the 
fountain head, and not descend to the polluted current after its 
channels have become choaked with the filth and garbage gather- 
ed in its course. Come to us; and we trust that you may find 
the living waters swelling upinto everlasting life. Make notour 
enemies our judges! Swayed by ignorance, prejudice, and malice, 
they can neither understand our views, nor appreciate our mo- 
tives. We ask your justice—your favor we do not claim. 

Chicago. J. N. B. 





SONNETS, &C. FOR THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 


BY JONES VERY. 
A THE ABSENT. 


Thou art not yet at home in thine own house, 
But to one room I see thee now confined; 
Having one hole, like rat or skulking mouse, 
And as a mole to ali the others blind; 
Does the great Day find preference when he shines 
In at each window lighting every room? 
No selfish wish the moon’s bright glance confines, 
And each in turn the stars’ faint rays illume; 
Within thy sleeping room thou dost abide, 
And thou the social parlor dost prefer; 
Another thou wilt in the cupboard hide, 
And this or that’s the room for him or her; 
But the same sun, and moon with silver face 
Look in on all, and lighten every place. ‘ 





THE PILGRIM. 


’*T was in the winter, at the close of day, 
The snow fell deep upon the traveler’s path; 
I saw one journeying on, infirm and giey, 
Yet seemed he not to heed the tempest’s wrath; 
And oft a citizen would ask him in, 
And set him down beside him at his board; 
Yet soon his weary march would he begin, 
As if he felt not by the food restored; 











A Word. 
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{ wondering, asked him, why he tarried not, 
‘To taste the cheer they had so freely given; 
And why the sheltering house he had forgot? 
He nothing said, but pointed up to Heaven; 
And then I knew the food they gave away, 
And home they offered were but for a day. 





A WORD. 


The silent history of a word, 
Borne on ‘Time’s stream along, 

Ilas never yet been sung or heard, 
It asks the voice of song. 


’T was born from out the soul’s calm deep, 
Smit by the chastening rod; 

As Eve, flesh-formed from Adam’s sleep, 
Touched by the hand of God. 


It wandered o’er the unyielding earth, 
By war and famine worn, 

A stranger seen, of unknown birth; 
‘Though night, a child of morn. 


Twas welcomed in the lowly cot, 
*'T'was heard in kingly hall; 

And men their arms and strife forgot, 
in listening to its call. 


It told of peace that would not fail, 
Of love that could not die; 

T'was felt beneath the warrior’s mail, 
It dried the mourner’s eye. 


I looked along the path it took, 
As told by legends old 

Repeated oft from book to book; 
It shone as shining gold. 


A furrow through earth’s barren field, 
Ploughed deep, and sown with care; 
But none to notice what it yields, 
Or in its harvest share. 


The.words of God are affirmations of life and immortality, 
thus and thus only made known. Let him that hath an ear, 
hear. ‘They tell of conditions of existence made permanent by 
Jong conflict, and thus outshining upon men; in words, whose 
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height and depth have never been measured. He who ‘/ovesg’’ 
is of God. Loves what? not this or that;—still that mighty 
word continues sounding in our ears until all things have fled 
away from -before it; and this remains but as the condition of 
being, which says, of such is the kingdom of heaven. ‘+.2sk,”’ 
and it shall be *\given’”? you. What? Ask not this or that.— 
Ask always, ask everything, this word is of the spirit; it quick- 
ens until all vain petitions have ceased from your lips, and that 
which it is Itself abides with you, as the true state of your soul. 
‘‘Stand,”’ not here or there; for these are but temporal, but be 
such as I whose position in life is expressed by that one word, 
and that alone. He that reads, may he love, may he ask, may 
he stand; until these great watch-words uttered of old, become 
the daily expressions of his being; then will I call him one with 
us, the brotherhood without number, the friends who have come 
together, and of whom Jesus is the midst. 


THE FOX AND THE BIRD. 


The bird that has no nest, 
The Fox that has no hole; 

He’s wiser than the rest, 
Her eggs are never stole. 


She builds where none can see, 
He hides where none can find; 
The bird can rest where’er s'.e be, 

He freely moves as wind, 


Thou hast not found her little young, 
E’en though thou’st sought them long; 
Though from thine earliest day they’ve sung, 
Thou hast not heard their song. 


Thou hast not found that Fox’s brood, 
That nestle under ground; 

Though through all time his burrow’s stood, 
His whelps thou’st never found. 


THE WORD. 


The Word where is it? hath it voice, 
~ That I may hear it and be free; 
Hath it a form, that I may know; 

A touch, that I may feel; and see? 




















Faith and Light. 


Where does it dwell? above, below? 
Oris it where e’en now I tread? 

I would be near it when it calls. 
And bids awake the slumbering dead. 


*Tis near me; yetI hear it not— 
— That voice that cometh down from heaven— 


And hide myself in shrinking fear, 
When wide above the earth is riven. 


Oh strengthen in me faith to rise, 
And go where’er it leads the way; 
That I may live with it as one, 
And all that it commands obey. 


FAITH AND LIGHT. 


The comings on of Faith, 
The goings out of Light; 

Are as the brightening of the morn, 
And dying, of the night. 


Man tells not of the hour, 
By Him alone ’tis told; 

Who day and night with certain bounds, 
Marked out for him of old! 


The singing of the bird, 
And sinking of her strain; 

The roar of ocean’s storm-lashed waves, 
And lull; the date retain. 


The fading of the leaf, ’ 
And blending of each hue; 

The hour still hold in truth, 
When change the old and new. 


There’s nought in nature’s hymn, 
Of earth, or sea, or sky; 

But tells, forever tells, the time, 
When birth to death is nigh. 
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From the Practical Christian. 


FRATERNAL COMMUNITY. 
EXPOSITION. 


-In their humble attempt to establish a new and better social 
state, the members of the Fraternal Communion anxiously desire 
that their friends, and the whole candid publie should clearly un- 
derstand their views, feelings and purposes. Without courting 
notoriety, or practising concealment, they would commend them- 
selves frankly to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.— 
They are endeavoring to place themselves in a true social posi- 
tion, in which, with the least hindrance and the greatest effect, 
they may perform all their relative duties. After long and patient 
inquiry, discussion and deliberation, they have agreed on the plan 
of association and co-operation set forth in their Constitution. — 
They make no pretensions to infallibility, and hold themselves at 
liberty to receive any new light, or to adopt any improveinent, 
which experience, observation, or future better information may 
commend to their judgment. But as at present enlightened and 
directed, éhis is the method whereby they have resolved to pro- 
mote the glory of God, and the welfare of mankind. ‘Their re- 
liance is placed, not on the wisdom or the might of man, but on 
the unerring guidance and guardianship of that Infinite Father, 
who never forsakes his dutiful children, nor ceases to do good 
even to the unthankful and evil. 

They are too well acquainted with the nature of things, to pre- 
sume that their enterprise however favored of God, will escape 
the trials which have beset every righteous attempt to reform and 
redeem man, since the foundation of the world. Human nature 
has been committing suicide from the day of its first transgres- 
sion till the present time. In the mass it has been blind to its 
own good, regardless of its own true honor, and hostile to its 
greatest benefactor. It has sneered at the institutions of divine 
wisdom, scoffed at wholesome admonition, gloried in its own 
shame, and murdered its Saviours. Ridicule and contempt are 
the most tolerable manifestations of opposition, which the mem- 
bers of this Communion have toexpect. Nor will they be whol- 
ly disappointed at malignant curses, and downright persecution. 
But counting the cost, their minds are made up to endure, to for- 
bear, to forgive all that may be said or done against them. ‘They 
know in Whom they have trusted; and they know that they seek 
only the welfare of the whole human race. ‘They have faith— 
a strong and abiding faith, in the success of their efforts, and in 
the final triumph of holiness over all sin. ‘To those, therefore, 
who deal mainly in sneers and taunts, and to those who are ready 
to stop their ears and run in wrath upon the victims of their. pre- 

Voit. VILI.—70. 
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judice, we have only this to reply, bo Father forgive them, for 
‘they know not what they do!” ‘This exposition is addressed to 
the humble, the candid, the honest hearted, whose bosoms throb 
with unutterable yearnings for a purer, holier, happier state of 
human society. ‘To all such we meekly commend our new plan 
of a practical Christian Communion, with these accompanying 
explanations. We do not ask them to embrace any thing om our 
mere recommendation, but to read, ponder, and judge for them- 
selves. If they can conscientiously approve, we shall rejoice; if 
they dissent and condemn, we can patiently bear it. No one will 
be unreasonable enough to expect us, in so small a. space as the 
one here occupied, to meet all the questions and objections which 
may arise in different minds concerning our enterprise. We can- 
not now do more than present a tolerable exposition of the out- 
lines and prominent points. With this, it is hoped the friendly 
and well disposed will be satisfied. Hereafter the more minute 
details will be duly explained and illustrated, as occasion may 
require. We proceed then to the 


PREAMBLE. 


Five general objects are here presented, as the leading motives 
which prompt us to unite in the formation of the Fraternal Com- 
munion. First, we seek ‘*more effectually to illustrate the virtues, 
and promote the ends of pure religion, morality, and philanthro- 
vy.’ Pure religion requires perfect love to God—the soul’s un- 
divided affection for the Right, the True, and the Good—a com- 
plete absorption of the Auman into, the divine will. Pure mo- 
rality requires an enlightened regard to the rights and the happi- 
ness of fellow beings; a profound, deep seated, immutable prin- 

ciple of benevolence, truth and justice in the heart; und an uncon- 
querable determination to do right by others, whether they do 
right or wrong. Pure philanthropy requires man to be the friend 
and brother of man, in all the great interests of the race for time 
and eternity,—to be a devoted lover, sympathizer, helper and 
benefactor of humanity, in all its branches, in all its fortunes, and 
in all its destinies—without restriction to any geographical, na- 
tional, complexionel, political, partizan, or sectarian lines. Such 
a religion, morality, and philanthropy, are fundamental in the 
LAw, the PRopHETs, and the cospet. ‘To illustrate more effectual- 
ly their sublime virtues, is our humble aim. We see men reli- 
gious—religious enough in some respects: but how few exem- 
plify a pure and undefiled religion? How few love God for his 
own intrinsic perfection’s sake! How few serve him and cleave 
to him as the supreme and only Good?) How few undoubtingly 
trust in the majesty of his righteousness, revealed by Jesus 
Christ, as the only certain protection against all danger? Can 
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not be otherwise? We must advance. We must attempt some- 
thing nobler than ordinary religious attainments. 

We see men moral, in some things notably moral; but how few 
are there whose morality rests on the rock of principle? How is 
morality circumseribed, diluted, and accommodated to temporary 
convenience?! How like the chameleon is it made to change its 
hues with every change of place and circumstance?) Where are 
those who are inflexibly determined to treat their fellow creatures 
justly, kindly, and mercifully, whether so treated in return or 
not? And what alow-born morality is that which is ever say- 
ing—pc7I will love you, if you will love me—I will be your 
friend, if you will be mine—I will be just to you, if you will be 
just to me—TI will be kind to you, if you will be kind to me; but 
if you hate me, I will hate you—if you injure me, I will injure 
you—if you are my enemy, I will be yours—if you revile me, 
I will revile you—if you are selfish, cruel and unprincipled, I 
will take care to resemble you! And yet how many, even of 
the professedly good, seareely aspire afier a morality more di- 
vine than this? Cannot things be otherwise? Shal we rest 
contented with this worldly and carnal morality? No; We must 
advarce. 

And philanthropy, what shall we’ say of its fruits, as seen in 
the lives of multitudes ‘who claim to be the lovers and friends of 
their kind? How many of the reputed amiable and sympathetic 
have no tears to shed save for tie unfortunate of their own fami- 
ly, their own circle in society, their own party, their own reli- 
gious sect, or their own complexion? ‘To them how do all others 
seem as mere animals, vegetables, nay stones, that may be bruised, 
beaten, and ground to powder without asensation of pain? How 
few are they, whose love is expanSive enough to embosom all 
whom God hath made of the same blood; whose heaven-born 
sympathies prompt them generously to weep with humanity 
wherever it weeps, and to rejoice with it wherever it rejoices? 
We aspire io the illustration of such a philanthropy. We press 
forward to its attainment, leaning on the arm of God's anointed 
Son, who lived and died for all. 

Here then is the foundation of ovr superstructure—}c~ Pure 
religion, morality, philanthropy. ‘To this first grand object we 
hold all the rest subordinate and subservient. ‘This is primary; 
the others are but secondary. The kingdom of God and his 
righteousness take precedence of all other aims and interests.— 
Let not the uncireumcised soul, that disregards this foundation, 
think to feel at home with us in rearing up our social fabric. 

Our second general object is to ‘¢withstand the vices, and reform 
the disorders of the present social state.” We feel that few as 
we are, insulated, dependent for bread, hemmed in by mighty in- 
fluences of both Church and State, necessitated to struggle under 
disadvantageous economics, bound hand and foot in the frame 
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work of society, fettered by its corrupt customs, mei every where 
by its maxims, and obliged to educate ovr children in the midst 
of its evil examples—it is next to impossible for us triumphantly 
to accomplish this object. We can do something, we ean do 
much, even as we now are; but we believe we could effect a vast 
deal more in Fraternal Communities. A living example of re- 
form—*‘a city set on a hill’’—is now demanded, to convince the 
unbelieving world that it is best and safest to do right. What is 
the universal scepticism which every where repels pure religion, 
morality and philanthropy? unbelief in the real excellency of 
righteousness, and in its inherent tendency to promote the good 
of man in /ime as well as eternity. ‘The language from most 
mouths is go? *O yes, very fine—very good—grand principles— 
if they could only be practised; but they are impracticable in the 
present state of the world; no man can carry them out, and live 
among men. Christians have to manage matters just like all the 
rest of the world. Perhaps the day will arrive when these things 
can be practised, but we fear it is afar off.’’ It is quite unavail- 
ing to meet this scepticism with mere words; we must meet and 
confound it with demonstration. And to effect demonstration, 
we must get out of our present position into the true one. We 
cannot run w th so many clogs upon our ankles. We are bidden 
to make brick without straw. Society at large will not move 
with us; it only opposes and hinders us; yet, if we cannot carry 
out our glorious principles, single handed under all our disadvan- 
tag s, and against the whole combined mass that either oppose or 
doubt, it seems to be taken for granted that those principles are 
impracticable. ‘Give me a fulerum for my lever,” said Archim-. 
edes, ‘‘and I will move the world.’’ Give us a fair chance, we 
say, and we will reform the whole social state. At least we 
will try. / 

Our third general object is, ‘to secure to our posterity the 
blessings of a more salutary physical, intellectual and moral ed- 
ucation.”’ At present the physical education of children, at least 
among us common people, is left almost wholly to chance. We 
cannot say much more of their moral education. Intellectual 
education has received the principal attention, both of legisla- 
tors and parents. But this is irregular, defective, and in general 
very far from accomplishing its professed ends. We want some- 
thing better, something very different in its details, processes, 
and results. We want to see our children’s bodies strong and 
healthy, their hands dexterous in the despatch of business, their 
minds well stored with useful knowledge, their hearts filled with 
divine principles, and their moral characters unblemished.— 
Health, knowledge and goodness are necessary to the full idea 
we entertain of a well educated youth. ‘There must be a better 
way to educate youth, than the prevailing,—and in our Commu- 
nion we shall be able both to find and pursue it. Our fourth 
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general object is, ‘‘to establish a more attractive, economical, and 
productive system of industry.”” By good company, pleasant 
well-contrived workshops, fields and gardens, convenient imple- 
ments, enlightened methods of operation, a proper distribution 
of time between diflerent occupations, and a choice of pursuits, 
it will be no difficult achievement to 1ender industry at once hon- 
orable and agreeable. If honorable and agreeable, it will be 
attractive. It isnow too often repulsive and tedious. ‘There is 
little to render it otherwise. By availing ourselves of the servi- 
ces of those among us who are best informed and most skilful 
in planning and arranging business, by the help of many labor 
saving machines, and by means of a hundred other advantages 
unattainable except in such a combination, we cannot fail to ren- 
der our industry highly economical and productive. We shall 
be able to produce a great deal more than we now do, with 
much less of wearing effect to the body or mind, and conse- 
quently shall retain more power to promote the good of man- 
kind at large. 

Our fifth general object is, ‘to facilitate the honest acquisi- 
tion of individual property for laudable purposes.’’ In this we 
differ from the Shakers, and from all those Socialists so called, 
who make the individual dependent on the mass of their asso- 
ciates (or too often, perhaps, on the will of the few who govern 
that mass) for their food, clothing, and other personal convenien- 
cies. We unite our property forcertain great purposes, but hold 
it individually in negotiable shares. ‘The whole of this Joint 
Stock Property is pledged, first, for the comfortable maintenance 
of all our members, and of their widows and orphans so long as 
they conform to our general rules and regulations; secondly, for 
the thorough education of all our chi'dren and youth; thirdly, for 
the relief and proper nursing of all our sick; forthly, for the 
sustaining of all necessary literary and religious privileges among 
us; fifthly, for the promulgation of our principles abroad as may 
be judged our duty; sixthly, the payment of the public taxes as- 
sessed upon us; and, finally, for defraying all incidental expen- 
ses, which may be necessary to keep our Jands and buildings in a 
good condition. Beyond ¢his each individual is the absolute dis- 
poser of his or lier own property. Beyond this all profits are 
divided among the members, according to the capital invested and 
labor performed, as specified in article VIII. Each member may 
honorably leave the community at any time by communicating a 
written notice to the Secretary; in which case he or she is enti- 
tled to receive the par value of his or her shares in cash. And 
all the members may make such a use or disposal of their money, 
not contrary to express compact, as they severally judge expe- 
dient. Their associates may advise, reason with, and admonish 
them, as to the right use of their pecuniary means—as to the 
quantity, quality or fashion of their clothing—or as to the amount 
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they shall expend in visiting abroad, or in charity and alms, or 
for any other object; but further than this they cannot control 
them. We think this right and possession of individual proper- 
ty indispensable to a due degree of personal independence—and 
a great safeguard against the stealthy approaches of human des- 
pousm. If those who have deast of this property are placed be- 
yond the reach of want, and even enjoy great literary and reli- 
gious privileges, we think no harm but much good will come of 
allowing others to hold and dispose of whatever they may ac- 
quire for laudable purposes. And we believe that the facilities 
and economies of a Fraternal Community will be such, that very 
nearly all its members can acquire an ample competence. ‘They 
will be able to do this honest/y; not by depressing or degrading 
others; not by taking advantage, either of their necessities or 
misfortunes. As they raise others, they will themselves rise; 
and thus, in the (rue social state, it will become comparatively 
easy to do what is now so difficult—i. e. to love our neighhor as 
ourself—to promote the good of each and of all by the same 
process. . 

Should these five general objects be successfully pursued, we 
can hardly conceive of the changes which must ultimately take 
place in society. ‘I'he establishment of one community will 
succeed another, till whole countries, and perhaps we ought not 
to hesitate saying the whole face of the globe, will be dotted 
with peaceful and happy habitations. ‘Their healthful industry 
will subdue and beautify the earth which receives their cheerful 
sweat, and a generous husbandry be repaid with superabundant 
products of all that man or beast may need. War, oppression, 
intemperance, debauchery, and ten thousand hateful vices now 
prevalent will gradually disappear, and man return to his pri- 
meval Eden. 

Whatever may be the issue, we will hope and labor for at 
least the undying consciousness of upright intentions, and bene- 
volent ends. 

* # * * * * & 

Without allowing ourselves to expatiate on the vast economies, 
the orderly arrangement, the religious, moral, and literary privi- 
leges, the attractive industry, the health, peace, and competence, 
the beautiful outward scenery, and above all the happy effect on 
general society, which we are confident will be wrought out by 
our communion; we close with a few remarks on the relation 
we shall sustain to government, and a brief notice of certain ob- 
jections. 

In the first place we shall be peaceable, inoffensive, and harm- 
less—committing no great crimes, calling for no special assist- 
ance, abstaining from all political intrigues and commetions, 0c- 
casioning no particular expense, and troubling neither the polls, 
the courts, nor legislatures with our interference. In the second 
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place, we shall edueate our own children and youth, maintain 
our own poor, do what we ean to relieve the distressed around 
us, and exert all our influence in favor of righteousness, order, 
and pesce, every where. 

In the third place, we shall quietly pay the taxes assured 
upon us; and thereby help to maintain those whom we never 
made poor, educate children and youth who have no special 
claims upon us, and make good highways for the people at 
large. 

In the fourth place, we shall steadfastly refuse to do any thing 
required of us by government which we deem anti-christian, 
and bear an undying, uncompromising testimony against all sin, 
whether in the state or the church. 

And finally, if government should not respect our conscientious 
scruples; but, overlooking all our usefulness and good influence 
on society, should fine, imprison, slay, or in any manner perse- 
cute us, we shall endeavor by the grace of God to endure it all, 
in the non-resisting, forgiving spirit of Christ, until deliverance 
come from on high, and we are permitted to rejoice in the tri- 
umphs of truth and love. 

The objections referred to, which we wish briefly to notice, 
are often brought against our associating in Fraternal Communt 
ties, and may be stated in the following terms.—You are going 
to withdraw from the world, and seclude yourselves like monks 
and nuns from the rest of mankind. You are going to extract 
and bury up the salt of general society, and leave the mass un- 
restrained and unblessed by your personal influence. You are 
going to fly from temptation and conflicts without, that you may 
enjoy ease and quietude in solitary retreat. You are going to 
promote your own selfish ends, rather than the reformation and 
salvation of the human race. Is this right, is it wise, is it chris- 
tian? All these objections arise from a misapprehension of the 
design, nature, and practical operation of our association. We 
are not going to retire into mountain glens and desolate places of 
the earth, and there establish our Communities. But we are 
going to locate them in the midst of the general population, each 
on a few hundred acres of land, surrounded at a little distance by 
the estates, dwellings, and villages of our fellow men, where we 
can at all times hold intercourse with our relatives, friends, and 
neighbors, for any and every christian purpose. Is this monas- 
ticism? 

We are going to raise up and send forth around us, true-heart- 
ed missionaries of religion, morality, philanthropy, and useful 
knowledge, whose precepts and examples shall go liand in hand; 
whilst at the same time our Communities will be public demon- 
strations of the excellency, safety, and advantages of true righte- 
ousness. Is this extracting and burying up the salt of general 
society? Is this leaving the mass unrestrained and unblessed by 
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our influence? Must we needs be crushed by the mass in order 
to do them good? ‘Ihe mass need to see a specimen of practical: 
christianity carried out by Communities. ‘Then will they ex- 
claim as of old, **Behold how these Christians love one another!” 
The mass cannot be reformed by seeing professed christians 
treat each other as they now do in their churches and societies. 
The fact is, our salt loses its savor by being ground, scattered, 
and mixed with the earth. Itshould be concentrated and applied 
in sufficient quantity to counteract moral putrefaction. 

Again; we are flying from temptation and conflict with evil, 
that we may enjoy ease and quietude, and thus promote our own 
selfish ends, rather than the reformation and salvation of the hu- 
man race! We cannot fly from all temptation and conflict with 
evil. We have to meet these, go where we will. But is there 
any merit in courting temptation—in augmenting temptation— 
in running into temptation, or needlessly remaining it? If we 
pray God not to lead us into it, shall we falsify our own prayer 
by taking no pains to avoid it? Whatever of temptation and 
conflict with evil we can escape without deserting the post of 
duty, we ought to flee from. ‘Than this we propose to do no 
more. Indeed, we retire a little from the field of public combat, 
that we may prepare ourselves for more vigorous and resistless 
onsets against the legions of darkness. Anda; to the selfishness 
of our ends, let God be our Judge—time the witness, and works 
our vindication. 

And here we rest our case. We have laid our sentiments, 
principles and purposes undisguisedly open to the public, and 
commended ourselves to evéry man’s conscience, without fear, 
favor or flattery. We now invoke the benediction of the Infinite 
Father on our Communion, with a reverent hope that it may 
prove an instrument in his hand of great and everlasting good to 


the world. 
In behalf of the Provisional Committee, 
ADIN BALLOU. 





THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER, &c. 
(Continued from the September No. of the Messenger, for 1839.) 


Having thus far in two former Numbers of your liberal Maga- 
zine, considered the nature and extent of the true Spirit of Pro- 
phecy, as contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments; let us finally examine the grand and glorious end, 
for which these Prophecies were exhibited to mankind, and as 
the great fundamental principle of all truth, and the unerring 
foundation is there laid, for belief, for doctrine, and practice; in 
emerging from the delusions of every species of scepticism and 
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uncertainty, to build thereon the soperstructure, with the most 
solid materials. ‘The word of God, then, is sufficient to direct 
and guide us in all necessary inquiries in research of truth. ‘This 
is the word, as we are assured upon the highest authority, 
which brought all things out of nothing, and which **ecommanded 
the light to shine out of darkness,’’ and is the very identical 
word which still ‘‘brings a sinner from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, and creates him anew in 
Christ Jesus.” 

And it is a fact worthy of remark, and which we never per- 
ceive noticed by religious writers, that the self-same operations 
which have been displayed in the formation of the world and in 
the Redemption of man, by the spirit of God,- have been like- 
wise attributed in both cases to the word of God; so that the 
same power is ascribed to the one, that is to the other, and which 
renders them synonymous expressions. For a positive proof of 
this, we find at the framing of the natural world, that when ‘the 
Spirit or Breath of the Lord moved upon the face of the waters,” 
‘the spoke, and it was done, he commanded and it stood fast.” 
In the 33 Psalm, 6, it is more fully declared, ‘that by the word 
of God, the heavens were made; and all the host of them by 
the breath of his mouth.’”” The same power we also perceive 
applied to the word and spirit of God as synonymous in the work 
ot Redemption. 

-In John 3, 6, we are informed that ‘*a man must be born of 
water and of the spirit,’ and Peter and James expressly tell us, 
that “the must be born of the word, which liveth and abideth for 
ever, and which by the Gospel is preached unto us.’” See James 
1. 21, and Ist Peter, 1. 23. 

When the Lord sent forth his word to the ends of the earth, 
he declared ‘it should not return to him void, but accomplish the 
end for which he sent it;” and his word, he calls “his power.” 
And in presenting this word to the world, and in calling upon all 
men to believe it, he addresses them as rational beings, as crea- 
tures of his own workmanship, with the declaration that it is that 
word which shall judge them, and irrevocably decide their doom 
at the last day, and by all means urges upon them the evidence 
and necessity of divine truth in recommending itself, in the all- 
powerful manifestation of the will of God, “by signs and wond- 
ers and mighty deeds,” the various workings of miracles, raising 
the dead, restoring the blind to sight, and enabling the lame to 
walk, and soforth. ‘These workings, are performances beyond 
our natural conceptions, and being unfathomable to our finite 
comprehensions, must be ascribed to a power superior to, and 
greater than that of man. For the occurrence of any events 
made known to us by Revelation, for which.we cannot account 
by the ordinary laws of nature, we find called miracles, and it is 
upon the ground of evidence, and that upon no less authority than 

Vor. VIII----71. 
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God himself, that believers of the truth eredit the testimony con- 
cerning the existence of miraculous power being displayed in the 
days of the Prophets and Apostles. 

It is on the merits of evidence, that any testimony human os 
divine, is to be credited and received, and if so much credit be 

iven to the testimony of men, how much more worthy of credit 
is that of God, who is the greatest witness? ‘This mode of rea- 
soning proves to demonstration and beyond doubt, thet nothing 
more is meant by faith, or belief of the truth, than simply be- 
lieving to be true, or crediting the testimony of God, any more 
than is meant by believing the testimony of men, only this, that 
the one testimony relates to God, and the other only to men: and 
this is the Scriptural definition and acceptation of the term, not- 
withstanding the many theological volumes of nonsense which 
have been written since the Apostolic age, endeavoring by the 
intrigues and artifice of crafty men, to hoodwink the eyes of the 
people, by enveloping it in the intricacies of mystification, and 
endless mazes of mytaphysieal subtlety. 

As faith, or belief, is only to be reposed in any one according 
to the character or authenticity of the individual to whom it re- 
lates, it is then indispensably necessary for us in order to believe 
in God, to examine the character which he manifests of himself 
in the Sacred Scriptures. 

‘God is love!’’ And in evineing his great ‘love to sinners, 
or the transgressors of his Law, even when dead in trespasses 
and sins, sent his only begotten Son into the world, to die the 
just for the unjust,----to bear the curse of the Law in their stead, 
and to accomplish freely for guilty men, the work of Redemp- 
tion.” 

Now, I shall give a brief, but specifieal statement of ‘the true 
Gospel of the grace of God,” as opposed to the most refined and 
dangerous counterfeits and inventions of men, which often re- 
semble it, and leave our candid readers to judge for themselves. 

Whenever the inspired Aposiles as the commissioned Ambas- 
sadors of God, went out on the exereise of their mission, they 
had to prove the vivacity of that mission before men, and in so 
doing they acted in a different manner from that of any of those 
who have since their day arrogantly assumed, claiming the privi- 
lege of stepping into their shoes as their successors. For the 
former, as the special and only messengers of God, behaved not 
like our modern preachers and perverters of Christianity, who 
bring us no better news than the false doctrine of conditionality, 
and represent God as ‘‘an austere man,” or a hard task master, 
who requires of his servants under the threats of pains and pen- 
alties of eternal torments, to work for, and to win heaven as their 
wages. By no means was this the method of preaching which 
the Apostles pursued, but on the contrary, ardently maintained, 
that every condition laid down in the Scriptures, which mortal 
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raan could not perform, was perfectly fulfilled by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, by his life of patient sufferings, and by his voluntary 
obedience unto death, even the ignominious death of the Cross. 
And they delivered no other than glad tidings of free and uncon- 
ditional salvation, to the chief of sinners, as they still do in their 
writings. ‘*Preaching repentance and remission of sins to all 
men, in the name of the Lord Jesus,’’ from Jerusalem around 
' the world, they declared on the authority of Him who sentthem, 
that all who should believe their record concerning the death and 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, should be freely saved, be 
by, or upon believing the truth, justified,—called out from the 
world that lieth in the wicked one, to be sanctified, and glorified, 
and made heirs of eternal life. Under these circumstances, the 
Apostles held forth no other refuge to the guilty, and nothing to 
the ears of the people, but the perfect and all-sufficient work of 
the Savieur and him crucified, and we learn that all who believed 
their relation of this news, relied on the finished work of the 
Sun of God as their only plea in the sight of the most high, and 
which stimulated them to “trust in the living God, and to put no 
confidence in the flesh.” Perceiving that they had thus expe- 

rienced ‘joy and peace in believing,’’ we also notice that they 
had no occasion to look within them, or without them, for any 
other religious evidences or performances, whatsoever, to recom- 
mend them any further in addition to their beiief, to the favor of 
God. For this perfect work alone, exhibited to the minds or 
hearts of all who received it as true, a full display and develop- 
ment of the sublime attributes and infinite perfections of the 
Majesty of Heaven, manifested in the face and character of no 
less a personage than the once despised, but afterwards highly 
exalted **King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.’’ And we find it 
asserted on the basis of incontrovertible evidence, that whosoever 
relied on the persuasion of this sufficiency of this great truth, in- 
stantly enjoyed ‘‘peace of conscience and went on his way re- 
joicing, trusting in God,”’ and firmly convinced that divine truth 
only, without adulteration, brings the light of its own evidence 
to the mind with inevitable certainty. Accordingly , we read in 
the history of Jesus by the Evy vangelists, that all who believed it 
in their day, ‘‘were filled with joy and peace in believing,” and 
“abounding i in the hope of the glory of God,” had cheerfully 
walked in newness of life: whilst we see on the other hand, that 
all who disbelieved the Apostles, virulentty opposed the truth, 
and *‘were filled with wrath and madness,”’ against all who bore 
witness to it! 

Never did Christianity appear attractive in the estimation of 
her admirers, but when adorned with no other splendor than the 
brilliant light of her own evidences, and the naked and unadorn- 
ed truth which the Apostolic Gospel still proclaims in its benign 
aspect to sinners, ‘“‘commends itself, as it did of old, to every 
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man’s conscience in the sight of God:’’ so that it ultimately 
leaves all who hear the Seriptures withoutexcuse. It is however 
so unlike the popular and fashionable doctrines of the religious 
world, that it not only bears not the slightest resemblance to most 
of them, but is diametrically opposed to the spirit of all of them; 
for it requires no praying or good dispositions,—no prerequisite 
or previous qualifications in the hearts of any to whom it 1s ad- 
dressed, asa single preparatory step towards its attainment. No! 
Its proclamation to the most flagrant transgressor, as well as to 
the strictest moralist, is this: ‘*’The word is nigh thee even in thy 
mouth and in thy heart: that is, the werd of faith which the 
Apostles preach. ‘That if thou shalt eonfess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.”’ Rom. 10,8,9. Glo- 
rious news, to perishing, worthless, and helpless sinners! News 
it is, of the most paramount importance, and which if still allow- 
ed to be preached in its genuine purity and original simplicity, 
without a note or sermon, gloss or comment, but merely by the 
bare hearing of the Scriptures read, or spoken of, as the Apostles 
had left them, it would unquestionably have yet the same effect 
which it had in the days of its first promulgation, upon its hear- 
ers, for it is still, and will to the end of time, be held under the 
same influence and power of God, as it had been when it flowed 
from the lips, and dropped from the pens of Apostles and Evan- 
gelists. ‘here was only one code of Laws which the Lord had 
ordained in his kingdom, which is not of this world, and not to 
be changed and altered according to the changing interests or 
fancies of men, but to be duly observed upon the same footing 
from the beginning to the ending of time, and in every country 
alike around the globe. And these divine Laws and institutions 
relate things so different from any other history ever set forth by 
men, in such a manner as to treat of affairs so contrary to the 
natural and corrupt propensity of the bent of all men’s inclina- 
tions to the two ruling principles which human nature is prone 
to, selfishness, and self-righteousness, that I cannot avoid believ- 
ing in their genuine authenticity, and acknowledging their force, 
more than in my own existence. 

The true Gospel is only to be found proclaimed in the New 
Testament, and it is so plain and simple, that he who reads or 
hears may understand it, and it fosters the pride of no one who 
might think himself better than his neighbor, as it discovers not 
what it would acknowledge as good principle in any man to ren- 
der itself worthy its commendation to him; it commends not the 
worthiness of man, but that of the Lamb. Nor does it attempt 
taking its residence in the hearts of any of the most admired and 
esteemed of human characters, more than the most infamous and 
profligate, but manifests upon its own independent and god-like 
principle, all it confers and bestowss to allalike, on the ground of 
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mere mercy, and creates either a relish or a dislike for itself, 
conformable to the reception or rejection it meets with, in being 
believed or disbelieved. If good news about any thing be re- 
ceived as true, its corresponding change is visibly manifest in 
the conduct of the receiver. 

To reflect now for a moment, on the Scriptures of the Old, as 
well as on those of the New ‘l'estament, we must glance at the 
entire of the inspired Records. With regard to the difference 
between the Old and the New ‘Testament, or the nature of the 
two covenants or dispensations of the Willof God, due attention 
is seldom, if ever observed by religious writers, or professors of 
Christianity. Readily, however, as it is admitted on all hands, 
that the New ‘Testament is the fulfilment of the Old, yet strange 
and unaccountable disputes arise on the subject of the difference. 
But I am convinced that any one whoacquires not a correct view 
of this matter, ‘‘knows neither the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God.”’ Some of our Evangelical folks imagine, in the height 
of their fiery zeal for morality, that christians are still bound 
under many of the restrictions, stipulations and conditions, in- 
culcated upon Israel of old, and that it is obligatory upon them 
under the Gospel economy to fulfil the moral law, or to keep the 
ten commandments. ButI would beg leave to assure such reli- 
gionists, who talk in this strain, that they are awfully ignorant 
of the nature of the Law and of the Gospel! A single promise 
never was made to the ancient Israelites, annexed to their obe- 
dience to the “law of commandments,”’ but temporal blessings, 
or earthly bestowments. Eternal life, was to be sought for in 
another quarter, that is to say, ‘through the promises of God 
afar off, being at a future period made manifest in the person of 
the Lord Jesus, who was to be the brightness of the Father's 
glory,’’ but who was to have ‘‘suffered in the flesh.”’ And there 
was then a curse denounced against every one who should not 
perfectly ‘obey all things which were written in the Book of the 
Law by Moses.” Who then had ever been so puritanical, so 
sanctimonious and so good, as to have rendered that perfect obe- 
dience to the Law, so strictly reyuired by Jehovah? None, but 
One, and that was that benign being, who ‘thas finished trans- 
gression and made an end of sin,’ who ‘thas magnified the 
divine law and made it honorable, by fulfilling all things, and 
who is the end of the Law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth.”’ 

How then were all those from Adam, until Jesus Christ suffer- 
ed on Calvary, who died in the faith, saved, as exemplified in the 
11 chapter of the Epistle tothe Hebrews? Was it by their own 
obedience to the Law, or by their exertions otherwise in whole 
orin part? ‘The answer is ready; by no means of their own, but 
exclusively by the same Almighty Power, by which any were 
saved since Christ died, or by which any shall ever be saved 
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hereafter, and that is solely by the power of God, through a 
crucified Redeemer, or ‘by the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” 

Evidently does it appear that it never was the Lord’s determi- 
nation to bring man to heaven in a state of innocency, nor did he 
ever appoint but one w ay of salvation, and that one way opera- 
ted through various administrations. Before the Law, under the 
Law, and under the Gospel, all who believed, had their attention 
directed to the one object, and were saved only by Jesus Christ. 
All the sacrifices, burnt offerings, and peace offerings, which the 
ceremonial Law prefigured;—all the prayers and intercessions 
made by Priests and Prophets, sanctioned by divine command, 
since the transgression of the first man, till the second Adam 
suffered and finished the work on the Cross, were nothing in 
themselves, but only typical of, and pointing out to him who was 
the sure Rock of ages, and only safe refuge of a sinner’s hope. 
And, all the testimony emanating from the true Spirit of Pro- 
phecy, flowing through the various channels. from whence it pro- 
ceeded, before, and after the death of Christ, magnanimously con- 
centrated in Him, as the great anti-type of all the offerings which 
preceded Him, and which led men to the grandest contemplation 
ever displayed on earth, in viewing ‘‘him just, and still the justi- 
fier of the ungodly,’”’ that God might be thereby glorified, that 
all the praise might be to himself, and that ‘the power of the 
glory of his grace” might be solely ascribed to his own great 
work. The Old Testament, therefore, is now of no further use 
to us, than showing forth how all the true Prophecies of it are 
fulfilled in the New, and that any matter contained in the Old, to 
which there is no allusion, or for which we have no substitute, or 
perhaps more plainly speaking, to which there is no reference in 
the New, is not to be held doctrinal, or regarded orthodoxically 
in theory more than ‘‘old wire’s fables.”? Suffice it to say on 
this head, that the precepts of the New Testament, are amply 
sufficient for the forming of the judgment, and the regulating of 
the conduet of all the disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
they may be gathered into the true fold, and protected under the 
charge of the One Great Shepherd, and ruled and governed un- 
der the consolatory influence of the great principle of the “Law 
of love,”’ “the new commandment which he had given t!iem.”’ 

As Iam advancing, I presume, the soundest founded argu- 
ments that can possibly be adduced, to prove the sufficiency of 
Scripture to explain itself, and the Bible as its own interpreter, 
I deem it proper on the other hand, to point out the manner in 
which the insufficiency of Scripture, and the cause of the multi- 
plicity of misinterpretations of the Bible having been practised, 
and held in general vogue since the first dawn of the Christian 
era. All, to sum it up in one phrase, may with strict propriety 
be attributed to what is termed the prejudices of education, or 
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more plainly speaking, to erroneous and false teaching. ‘The 
mischief has been done by undue attachment to man, and un- 
blushingly perpetrated by a succession of men called clergy, who 
Iam sorry to say have been the greatest destruction to mankind 
of any other class of individuals that ever dwelt on the face of 
the earth, by leading people astray, and turning them from the 
truth. They have * poisoned the fountain of life, ’’—they 
‘shave taken away the key of knowledge,’’—have made merchan- 
dise of the souls and bodies of men! ‘They have prohibited 
freedom of thought, and deprived the conscience of the just ex- 
ercise of the judgment of the people, whom God by his Gospel 
makes free. 

Unitarians, bear in mind, I beseech you, how I am strenuous- 
ly advocating the cause of your professedly avowed creed, which 
is the Bible; at least the Bible, and it only, was the openly ac- 
knowledged creed of the original Unitarians, for which they have 
suffered exceeding great persecution, even untodeath! So thatif 
you act consistently in this enlightened age of Christianity, when 
no persecution abounds, you can have no objection to allow the 
Bible to speak for itself, and of being its own interpreter, and in 
this admission you are constrained to listen to, and weigh the 
truth of the sentiments which I advance, which if you compare 
to the Bible, you will prove to be found there, as ‘‘the very doc- 
trine of God the Saviour.” 

Though I am an original Unitarian myself, yet I cannot help 
confessing that I am rigidly opposed to the clerical influence, and 
priestiy domination by which many of those distinguished by 
the name of Unitarians of the present day, are chained down and 
grossly entangled! Many of them admire, and contend for the 
priesthood, as well as other sects. But I have no hesitation in 
avowing, that [ am the decided foe of every species of priesteraft 
and intolerance, in whatever shape or guise these may appear, 
whether habited in the gorgeous vestments, and armed with the 
temporal authority of a worldly establishment, or in the lowlier 
garb, and with the modified pretensions of Dissenterism.— 
Whether exercising the sway of man’s authority, and lording it 
over the conscience, under the name of Pastor, Elder, or Preach- 
er, or whether bowing to, or crouching before the brandished 
Crozier, in pomp and triumph, under the episcopal jurisdiction 
of the hierarchy of a Pope or an Archbishop, I feel equally op- 
posed, as the proceedings of the workings of anti-christ. 

The desired object at which Iam aimingin these short addres- 
ses, is, to admonish men of the necessity of opening their own 
eyes, and searching for truth, which would render them in reli- 
gious and political matters completely independentof their fellow 
men, by inducing them to become acquainted with the Scriptures, 
which would make them free indeed; satisfied that the knowledge 
of divine truth alone can rescue them from that debasing thral- 
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dom and subjection to human authority in which, in opposition 
to the genius and spirit of Christianity, they have for ages, by 
the craft of designing men, and their own folly, been kept bound 
and fettered! My opposition is not confined to any one denom- 
ination, but to all religious establishments, and to all systems of 
corrupted Christianity among Churchmen and Dissenters, seeing 
that the smaller sectarians as well as the higher churches, have 
their various grades of priests, and that all of them in a variety 
of ways in the same spirit, labor under the pernicious and dole- 
ful control of priesteraft! 

In order to prescribe the ready remedy for rectifying these gla- 
ring abuses, and the redressing of all religious grievances, I would 
seriously call the attention of my fellow sinners to a considera- 
tion of the manner in which ‘the Great High Priest and Bishop 
of the souls of men, Jesus Christ, who was the last Priest who 
officiated on earth by the Willof God, to offer sacrifices for sins, 
offered himself without spot to God, that all men applying to the 
Father through him, might be accepted in him, as their Redeemer 
and Mediator, and how ‘the has left his people an example to 
follow his steps.’”’ He has instituted and established Laws in 
his Kingdom, or Church, for the government of his children, 
which are neither grievous to be obeyed, nor burthensome to be 
borne. {n their assembling together for the purpose of worship- 
ping him as their head, and acknowledging no other, they have 
unerring examples for what they should attend to, and are to act 
as a free, independent and sovereign people, as they are all in the 
Scriptures described as “Kings and Priests unto God,” and are 
strictly prohibited being men worshippers. 

The New Testament prescribes nothing for them calculated to 
attract the attention, or to excite the admiration of any who would 
feign swagger to ‘*make a fair show in the flesh,”’ or who would 
‘thave itching ears’’ to hanker after strange doctrines couched in 
‘“‘swelling words of vanity,’’ and dressed in luminous orations. 

And being seriously ayprehensive of perverting the truth by 
listening to “enticing words of men’s wisdom,” or by secretly 
putting their own glosses on the sacred Oracles, they give no long 
harangues or exhortations themselves, but hear the Scriptures 
teach the language of inspiration, and talk to, and comfort each 
other by the word of God; and instead of “feeding upon husks,” 
seek for the bread of life, and living waters,—to traverse through 
and feed upon the wide fields of luxuriant pasture open to them 
in Revelation, and to have continual recourse for instruction to 
the Records of the Legislation of the Kingdom of God. 

They desire no preachers, no expositors or expounders of the 
Word, but those whom God hath sent from, and commissioned 
by himself;—no standing Ministry, but that of the Apostles, and 
to have an attentive ear to it, and though the poor heralds of God 
are long dead, and their memory generally disregarded, if not 
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almost forgotten under the shroud of oblivion, in consequence of 
the vast number of various pretended successors who have step- 
ped forth in their stead, still they speak language not displeasing 
to the ears of the disciples of Christ. And notwithstanding the 
mean and despicable appearance of the Apostles, and the lowli- 
ness and obscurity of their character, yet it may be confidentiy 
asserted, that *‘the children of light,’? deem them more worthy 
of credit, than the most renowned and learned Rabbies, the 
wisest of philosophers, or the most respectable of living tribu- 
nals. Farewell! 
Yours truly, 1). 





FRATERNAL COMMUNITY. 


The exposition of the views. (see page 553,) which led the 
Practical Christians to organise themselves into a new Associa- 
tion, has been inserted from a wish to attract attention to a re- 
markable sign of our times, and from a feeling, that this manly 
statement of Adin Ballou deserves a wide circulation. Neither 
time nor ability at present permits a thorough discussion of As- 
sociated Labor. But not on that account should an expression 
of faith be withheld, that these Associations are among the most 
encouraging manifestations of our age. ‘The failure of Owen’s 
miserably contrived, worse executed scheme, has done much to 
disgust men, with any plan of combined industry; because most 
people are so busily absorbed in their own affairs, that they judge 
rashly and superficially. It is matter for rejoicing, therefore, that 
the Practical Christians, have made the next attempt at realizing 
the benefits of Association, if for no stronger reasons, yct because 
it will put down the boyish and weak ery, that radicalism and 
Atheism are synonymous. Loafers and idle aspirants are not the 
only discontented persons in our communities. In al/ denomi- 
nations of Christians are many who can no longer resist the con- 
viction, that property should not be the basis of society, that 
wealth should not be the test of worth, that commerce should 
not, and need not be a preying of the able upon the weak, of 
the well-informed upon the ignorant, of the cunning upon the 
simple; who have at last listened to this horrible spectre of pau- 
perism, which with skeleton form, that nothing fattens, stalks in 
our midst, erying, Give, Give, and are satisfied that a civilization, 
forever multiplying paupers, as our present civilization is doing 
throughout Europe and this country, must be rotten. ‘There are 
thousands, in all the free states at least, who begin to think it an 
outrage against humanity, that multitudes should live for nothing 
but drudging, degrading, unceasing mechanical toil—when so 
plainly nature teaches us that labor was :meant to be, and ought 
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to be the means of calling out rejoicing energy, and health of 
body and of mind; and who conclude, therefore, that all should 
labor, but none to excessive exhaustion, and that all too should 
have leisure for the culture of their highest powers and purest 
tastes. ‘l'here are thousands who are persuaded, that siinple en- 
joyments, aye! the highest delights of gratified taste should be, 
and may be shared by the many, instead of luxuries being mo- 
nopolized as they are, by the few, to their own harm, and the com- 
munity’s loss; and nota few shrewd men think they see, that vast 
economies may be introduced into the common modes of produ- 
cing and distributing wealth, in place of present waste. In a 
word, there are very many good Christians and good Men, who 
are Utopian enough to believe, that the end of life is to live, and 
not merely fo get a living; who are persuaded that not the few 
alone, but the many, all indeed, can and should learn and enjoy, 
and live in kindness and justice. ‘They are convinced that the 
tendency of Christian love, and of democratic institutions is to- 
wards this state of equality, and have little faith therefore in the 
sincerity of the religion or the wisdom of the policy, which does 
not seek hopefully, boldly, the elevation of every individual in 
every class, by organizing such social institutions and habits, as 
are fitted to develope all powers of mind and heart. Now it may 
well be, that Associations will be a necessary step in the process 
of this Reform. But whether necessary or not, it seems proba- 
ble, that they will be thoroughly tried in this country, before a 
long time shall elapse. Still a reflecting man will scarcely re- 
gard Associations as the last phase of the great revolution, which 
has been so long in progress, from servitude to freedom. He 
will rather look upon them as merely a transition from the present 
Utilitarian and Selfish Era, to a later state of Justice and Peace, 
the Era of Individuality, Associations are the ganglions of a 
new social Organization. Success to our friends at Mendon, 
Newton, and elsewhere,—the success they deserve. ‘There is 
reason to hope too, that some plan of Associated labor will be 
tried in Ohio. Let these various plans be different! As they 
all must necessarily be experiments, the greater the variety in 
modes the better. The men and women who enter into these 
Associations, will probably be called to make sacrifices, perhaps 
great sacrifices. But society at large and the race will learn from 
their trials, from their success, invaluable lessons. Any who 
may wish to know more upon this subject of Associated Labor, 
are referred to the ‘Practical Christian’? published at Mendon, 
Mass., to the ‘‘Future’’ published in New York, to the ‘*Pha- 
lanx”’ published in Philadelphia, and lastly to ‘Brisbane on As- 
sociation.”” Readers will probably by no means agree with all 


the views presented by the different writers in these publications. 
What then? Why should we be forever taking one-sided and 
partisan views? Must we be always wholly opposed toor wholly 
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in favor of measures or men? ‘The true wisdom is to gather the 
gold from all streams. Meanwhile, who cannot sympathise with 
the sage and moderate, reader, now smiling at the extravagance 
or angry at the rashness of these remarks? So wishing to part 
on good terms and in good humor, let us wind up with the fol- 
lowing amusing jeu d’esprit. W. H.C. 


A STORY FROM THE GERMAN OF NUTCRACKER. 


There was once an old gentleman, who had grown very much 
fatigued with his existence; in fact, he was so tired that he didn’t 
know what to do. He looked back from whiere he stood in his 
gouty shoes, upon that still, clear spring outof which flowed the 
pure waters of his childhood. He saw the beautiful flowers on 
the grassy bank,—the tall trees, and the colors of the gay birds 
as their plumage flashed in the sunlight. But he had now be- 
come so old and gouty, that verily! all these right merry things 
oniy set him to yawning. He also saw how he had been in- 
structed in his early manhood in the fine arts, some architee- 
tures, and high-built churches ornamented with many a shooting, 
golden spire; he remembered what graceful poems he had been 
used to read, and many strange and fantastical speculations upon 
the stars, mythology, and the like. He well recollected his old 
companions ———— those, who had been his playmates; those 
with whom he had jested, and laughed, and wept. But alas! 
what were all these things to him now. He felt cold; he had 
got the gout; his teeth were all rotted out of his jaws; poor, old 
gentleman, what could he do, but make him a wicker-basket; 
therein might he sit, 

Safe and secure from all harm, 
And keep those gouty toes of his—warm. 

The translator learns from a friend, that the basket, is nothing 
but one of Brisbane’s Phalanxes, with a strong cover corded 
down to a thick white-oak pin—and that the old gentleman with 


the gout is—Society. Y. Y, 





THE DIAL. 


We have said not a word of the Dial, for we are slow to praise 
our own family, and the writers in this Periodical, are our dear 
friends. ‘Therefore, one word, only, Readers! Believe not the 
Geese, who have hissed their loudest at this new comer. Such 
foolish creatures cannot save the Capitol. The Dial marks an 
Era in American Literature; itis the wind-flower of a new spring 
in the western world. For profound thought, a pure tone of 
petsonal and social morality,—wise criticism,—and fresh beauty, 
the Dial has never been equalled in America. Subscribe for it 
as you love yourselves. 
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THE WORKS OF REV. DR. CHANNING. 


We rejoice to inform our friends, that a new and complete 
edition of the writings of Wiitiam E. CHannina, is soon to be 
published, prepared by himself. It will contain, therefore, all 
that he considers of value. In addition to the Miscellanies and 
Discourses already published in the Octavo and Duodecimo vol- 
umes, it will include an Introduction, and the various pamphlets, 
letters, sermons, &c., which from time to time for some years 
past he has sent forth from the Press. ‘This Edition will appear 
in five duodecimo volumes, printed in the most beautiful Boston 
style, at the moderate price of five dollars, it being the desire of 
the Author that it should be so cheap, as to come within the 
means of all. Liberal Christians, scattered over the West and 
South, can find no religious books of the day, we suppose, so 
well fitted to be their companions in communities where they 
find little spiritual sympathy, none better adapted to recommend 
Rational, Practical, Pure Christianity to those unacquainted with 
its views. We earnestly recommend, that these volumes should 
be distributed as widely as possible. Persons, wishing to pos- 
sess these volumes, are requested to forward their direction and 
orders to Georce G. Cuannine, Boston, Massachusetts, or to 
J. B. Russevx, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LAST WORDS. 


With the present number, the Wesrern Messencer takes 
leave of its readers, at least for a time. If the wish already ex- 
pressed by many, should be general, for its continuance, the pub- 
lication of it may be resumed in July. All subscribers, still 
indebted, are requested to send their payments as speedily as 
possible, to J. B. Russell, Cincinnati. 

The present Editor, in parting with his friends, congratulates 
them on the bright signs of the times. ‘The last few years have 
witnessed the rapid developments of a more manly spirit in all 
the denominations of our country. The better minds every 
where are disgusted with Sectarianism, with Controversies, with 
Orthodoxy, with Dogmatism. They see that Religion is a most 
simple, though most sublime thing, even Living Goodness, the 
Life of God in the Soul; and everywhere men begin to express 
in their own way, the conviction, that being religious is the seek- 
ing by thought, prayer and faithful action, the perfecting of the 
Soul. ‘To be a Man in body, mind, heart, conscience, will, is 
the true worship; to love Men as Men, in the home, in the 
friendly circle, in social occupations, in political action, andin 
philanthropic reforms, is the true sacrifice. This is the Creed of 
our landand age. ‘Glory to God in the highest, Peace on earth, 
Good will toward Men’’—Amen. " 

















